“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worv 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 


80.” —“ Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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RELIGION, | | Revealed religion is one of frractice, and 

ve , not of oftinion, and has its origin from the 

TRADITIONAL, AND REVEALED. immediate operation of the divine power, 
Between these two kinds of religion || principle, on the mind of eaeh individ- 
there is a striking and very important dis- || Y@!; communicating a capacity to dis- 
tinction; yet they are often confounded || °¢™ what is right and wrong, in the sight 


together, or one taken for the other. of God—what ought to be done, and what _ 


Traditional religion has its origin either left undone 3 and awarding apemiee the 
from education, or from beoks, or from obedient, and remorse to the rebellious. 
men, and is made up of theory, or of cer- It soars above all theory and those of 
tain notions, or opinions; and fe the pre- || PPosite opinions, often avail themselves, 
dominant ella in every country, and with equal benefit, of its salutary influ- 
nation. In Europe and Amcrica, it wears 
acter is betrayed by its being divided in- || “BE OF Man, and’ 
to many species; for Christianity is a sults, unites them to each other, and to 
unit ee God. It never revenges a wrong, but re- 

This traditional religion has kept the || ‘US 500d for evil; endures all things, 
world in a ferment for sixteen hundred 
years. Intolerant, and persecuting, it has ty: “ Its crown is meekness, its life is 
deluged Ctatetindons with blood ‘selfish everlasting love unfeigned ; and it takes 
and greedy of filthy lucre, it ie tk held its kingdom with intreaty, and not with 
and propagated tyra / aa re nin contention, and keeps it by lowliness of 
in It mind. In God alone it can rejoice, though 
nous death ia A ae had the tirttiemetel none else regard it, or can own its life. It 

WE . is conceived in sorrow, and is brought 
murmur at grief and oppression. It ne- 
of ver rejoiceth but through sufferings, for 


with the werld’s joy it is murdered.” 
Revealed religion has God for its im- || 41] instrumentality, trom the dim twi- 
mediate author: it was the religion of |} jicht surrounding the altar of burnt offer- 
Adam when he was first placed on this 


ings, and sacrifices, to the clear manifest 
y earth ; for his Maker, it is stated, held }} ations of divine light, in the person of Je- 
direct converse with him. Obscured and || sus Christ, has had for its object, the 
corrupted, and finally almost banished 


bringing of the human soul under the 
- from amongst men, by a long course of |} operation of revealed religion; wherein 


_ transgression, Jesus Christ, the “second |] it may communicate immediately with 


Adam,” was sent into the world to re-es- || its Maker, and receive the law from His 
tablish it: hence it properly bears the || holy presence. In the proportion that 
name of Christianity ; for revealed reli- 
gion is the religion of Jesus, and will be || proportion do all external means recede 
found plainly defined, and fully laid down ! and disappear. In this progression Christ 


by him, in the New Testament. Tis no longer known “ after the flesh,” but 
No. XXV. Z. 


we approach to this state, in the same. 
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bee’ 


after the spirit only, and God becomes 
“all in all.” Thus “ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before,” 
we ought to press forward to this mark 
—“the prize of the high cfilling of God, 
through Christ Jesus.” In'this state of 
progression, to pause for a moment, is 
dangerous ; to stop is fatal; for we then 
cease to be true worshippers—we be- 
tome traditional Christians—idolators ; 


adoring the creature, more than the Crea- 
tor. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
| Meeting : 


OF THE 8CRIPTURES. 


The figurative style so abounds in scrip- 
ture, that it is wholly impossible to elicit 
any rational meaning, in a great number 
of instances, without resorting to construc- 


tion. Even the greatest advocates for 


the letter, are obliged frequently to have 
recourse to it. Thus, where our Saviour 
says, “unless ye eat my flesh and drink 
my blood, ye have no life in you,” our op- 
ponents are driven to the alternative of 
spiritualizing. But when the same rule 
of construction is applied to the tree of 
life, and to that of the knowledge of good 
and evil; to the serpent, the cherubim, 
and flaming sword ; all of which are, liter- 
ally, not less unintelligible than the other, 
they begin to manifest a pious zeal for the 
detter, and talk of “allegorizing away” the 
scriptures, and denying “ historical facts.” 
There is a want of fairness and consis- 
tency inthis procedure. There is a want 
too, of common foresight, or they would 
perceive, that such a course must tend 
more to invalidate the authenticity of 
scripture, than any mere construction can 
possibly do. The one: taxes credulity 
higher than most men are willing to sub- 
mit to, that are ‘disposed to make any en- 


‘quiry themselves into the ground of their 


faith. The other leaves the authenticity 
untouched, and reeoneiles the history to 


| common sense and experieace, by show- 
ing that the real meaning of the writer 
is concealed in a figure, which, when ex- 
plained, is highly instructive and useful. 
Another important error into. which 
our author has fallen, is in having laid so 
much stress, for the evidence of Christi- 
anity, on the miracles and frrofihecies re- 
corded in the scriptures. About one haif 
of the chapter under review is occupied 
on this part of the subject. Hundreds of 
ponderous and useless volumes have been 
written on miracles and prophecies. Here 
are a dozen pages added to this unwieldy 
mass. They could well have been spar- 
ed; especially in a work professing to 
give “the doctrines of Friends,” whose 
faith is neither founded on miracles, nor 
prophecies, but on the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever. With 
an outward and carnal people, outward 
miracles had their use, but with the spir- 
itually minded, there is for them neither 
place nor service. Their convicting in- 
fluence was always feeble. It required @ 
penetration, beyond what commonly be- 
longs to man, to distinguish between a /rue 
and false miracle. ‘The. magicians did - 
as Aaron did, with their enchantments, 
and the heart of Pharaoh was hardened. 
But few of the Jews were converted by 


} the miracles of Jesus—“ By the prince of 


the devils, said they, casteth he out de- 
vils.” If, then, miracles performed in the 
firesence of men, operated so feebly in 
their conversion, how small must be the 
influence that a mere record of them can 
produce ? 

Christ performed the most stupendous 
miracles. By a word he healed the most 
incurable diseases—he restored the blind- 
to sight, and raised the dead to life: after 
which he said to his disciples, “Verily, 
verily 1 say unto you, he that beiieveth oa 
me, the works that I do shall he do also; 
AND GREATER WORKS THAN THESE 
SHALL HE DO.” Among these greater 
works, the events that took place on 
the day of Penticost, might be instanced, 
when by the operation of the Holy Spirit 
on the hearts of the people, through the 
instrumentality of the apostles’ ministry, 
three thousand of them were converted in 

one day, and added to the church. Now 
Iie is on this greater thing ; the operation 
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of the principle, or light within, that the | 
Society of Friends rest all the evidence | 
of Christianity that is worth the name. 
This forms both the foundation and top- 
stone of their building—the cement that 
binds together all its parts—tlie line and 
plummit that give it symmetry, and pro- 
portion. And there never was a period 
in the history of the Society, in which 
there was greater reason, or necessity, to 
draw the minds of its members to first 
principles, to the spirituality of the Gos- 
pel, than the present period. The state 
of Christendom also, imperiously calls for 
it; for the great body of professors are 
holding up the scriptures as “the only 
and primary rule of faith and frractice” 
—“the bread of life,” and “the’ only 
means of salvation.” It was against such 
pernicitjus errors—errors still so preva- 
lent,—that divers clear and pointed testi- 
monies were borne by “primitive Friends,” 

some of which I here subjoin, as well 
adapted to the present state of things 
‘amongst us: 


“That the scripture is the rule of 
trial, under the gospel, i read not in scrip- 
ture; but that the things of the spirit are 
to be known inand by the spirit. (1. Cor. 
ii. 12.) The Apostle John, speaking of 
Anti-Christs, seducers, and erring spirits, 
which were to be tried, doth not bid 
themtry them by the words which he 
wrote, or by the other Apostles’ word, or 
by the Prophets’ words; but by the 
anointing ; which keeping close to, they 
need fear no seducers.” 

I. Pennington, vol.1. p. 16. 


“Is Christ in you, and shall he not 
hold the reins, and rule? Shall the living 
word be in the heart, and not the rule of 
the heart? Shall he speak in the heart, 
and man or woman in whom he speaks 
run tothe words of scripture formerly 
spoken, to know whether these be his 
words orno? Nay, nay, his sheep know 
his voice better than so. Did the Apos- 
tle John, who had seen, and tasted, and 
handled, and preached-the word of life, 
send Christians to his epistles, or any 
. ether part of scripture, to be their rule? 
Way, he directed them to the anointing as 
a sufficient teacher.”—[ Zdid. p. 16. 


“The scripture gives this testimony, 


to what I affirm that it is the inspiratiow 
of the Almighty which gives understand- 
ing. And none cancome to the Father, 
but by me. None knows the Father, but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son reveals 
him. None knows the things of God, 
save the Spirit of God. I will be with 
you to the end. If any be otherwise 
minded, God will reveal it tohim. With 
many the like expressions, which afford 
usthus much, viz. That since no man 
knows the mind and will of God, neither 
can rightly discern of spiritual matters, 
but as they are revealed and manifested 
by the spirit of God, the very scriptures 
themselves are not a revelation to him, 
but the sense and purpose of them, (so 
immediately revealed by the eternal spir- 
it) isthe only TRUE revelation, and the 
scriptures but a Godly tradition.—[ Wm. 
Penn’s works, vol. 2d. folio, fr. 36. 


“ Life cannot be received from the 
scriptures, but only from Christ, the foun- 
tain thereof; no morecan the scriptures 
give the rule, but point to the fountain of 
the same life, where a/one the rule of life, 
as the life itself, can be received. The 
scriptures cannot ingraft into Christ, 
nor give a living rule to him that is in- 
grafted ; but he that hath heard the tes- 
timony of the scriptures concerning Christ, 
and hath come to Aim, must abide in him, 
and waiton him for the writing of the 
law of the spirit of life in his heart, and 
this will be his rule from the law of sin 
and death, even unto the land of life. 
Now if men have mistaken in the night of 
darkness, and put the scriptures out of 
their place, (even in the place of the 
spirit, and so have become ministers, not 
of the spirit but of the letter, whereas the 
Apostles were made ‘ able ministers of the 
New Testament, not of the letter, but of 
the spirit.’ (2. Cor. iii. 6.) let them not be 
offended at the spirit of God for teaching 
us otherwise, nor at us for learning as 
the spirit of God hath taught us; the 
scriptures also testifying that this is the 
rule, but no where setting up themselves 
for the rule. And it is the same spirit, 
which would now fix men in the scrip- 
tures, to keep men from Christ, the living 
rule, and only way to life eternal, as for- 
merly kept them by traditions from the 
scriptures ; though it ® hard for them 
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who are entangled in this deceit, to see it.” 
I. Penington, vol. 1, fr. 361, 362. 

“The principal rule of Christians un- 
der the gospel, is not an outward letter, 
nor law outwardly written and delivered ; 
but an inward spiritual law, engraven in 
the heart. The law of the spirit of life, 
the word that is nigh in the heart and in 
the mouth. Butthe letter of the scrip- 
ture is outward, of itself a dead thing, a 
mere declaration of good things, but not 
the things themselves; therefore it is not, 
nor can be, the chief or principal rule of 
Christians.” 

“They were the great pretenders to 
scriptures that would not come to Christ: 
the traditional, literal, and ordinaiice men, 
who also rejected and crucified him.” On 
the other hand, had not Cornelius and 
the Centurian, with many others, been 
upright livers to the light within, neither 
had Peter been so received by the one, 
nor Christ so followed by the other. But 
that measure of the divine light, which 
they had hitherto obeyed, as the ‘more 
sure word of prophecy,’ led them natural- 
ly to the rising of the ‘day star,’ which, 
though a more glorious manifestation, yet 
not of another light, life, or spirit, for there 
are not two lig/ts, lifes, natures, or spir- 
its in God. He is one forever in himself, 
and his light ove in kind, however va- 
riously he may have declared himself, or 
manifested it at sundry times of the world, 
his truth is one, his way is one, and his 
rest one forever.”—[ Wm. Penn and G. 
Whitehead’s Ch. Quak. p. 153. 


“So, then, as to evince it that I am none 
of those idiots that idolize any mere,.men’s 
writings, as many do the unskillful scrib- 
blings of their scribes for the scriptures, 
little less than Israel did the golden calves, 
after which they dotingly ran from God 
himself, saying of these images, in their 
own imaginations, ‘These are thy gods,’ 
&c. Nor yet any mere writings of those 
holy men that wrote the Holy Scripture 
itself, as most of our misty ministers and 
their people do, because they were writ- 
ten by divine inspiration, little less than 
Israel did the brazen serpent, because it 
was hung up by divine institution: I shall 
first take occasion to thrust down that 
enthroned calf of thy anti-scriptural tri- 


butary, treatises, thesis, and atheological 
thoughts upon the scripture, from that 
high place it hath in the thoughts of such 
as fall down before it, as Moses threw 


down that molten image, (which the high 


‘priest made, and ignorant people made a 


god of,) and stamped itto powder. And 

secondly, as Hezekiah, not without God’s 

own approbation, took down the brazen 

serpent, which had its being (as the Holy 

Scripture itself had) not without God’s 

own appointment, when once men began 

to do homage to it, and called it more than 

Nehushtan, that is, a piece of brass, that 

they might know it was no God: so shall 

I take down the dead corpse, and bare 

carcase, of the best copy of the scripture,. 
since men begin to go a whoring after it 
from God and Christ, and the Word of 
Life itself, out of that high and stately 

throne wherein thou, I. Owen, stgtest it.’”’ 

—Samuel Fisher’s works, pp. 239, 240. 


An enemy to Creeds. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
(Concluded from page 375). 


2. Cor. v. 21. “He hath made him te 
be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” This text, at first view, ap- 
pears pretty strongly to countenance the 
idea of imputative sin and imputed right- 
eousness. Indeed it may be said to be al- 
most the~only one which, without being 
considerably strained, does go to favour 
the idea. It would, however, be highly 
unwarrantable to infer from one or two 
detached passages, a doctrine so unwor- 
thy of Gsod and contrary to common sense, 
when too the whole drift of scripture is 
so decidedly at variance with this notion. 
Sin and righteousness are personal quali- 
ties, and cannot, in the nature of things, 
be transferred: much less can the Divine 
Being, who looks upon things as they 
really are, and rewards all according to 
their works, regard the righteous as sin- 
ful, or punish the innocent for the guilty. 
It is probable that sin, in the first clause 
of the sentence, means a sin-offering. In 
Hebrew the same word is used to ex- 


* press both ideas. The Septuagint also, 
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in their translation of the Hebrew, em- 
ploy the same Greek word which is here 
used, to signify both sin and an offering for 
sin. In this way it will correspond with 
several other passages in the Epistles, in 
which, as the object of Christ’s mission 
and ministry wasto save mankind from 
sin, and as in the prosecution of it he suf- 
fered death, he is figuratively represent- 
ed in his death, as an offering or sacrifice 
- for sin. Thus Ephes. v. 2. it is said, he 
“hath loved us and given himself for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet smelling savour”—i. e. in suffering 
death at the hands of wicked men, as the 
consequence ot his faithfulness in bearing 
witness to the truth, he was highly ac- 
ceptable and pleasing to God, who had 
called him to this ministry. A similar 


figurative use of the word sacrifice, is still | 


common. If a man in espousing the 
cause of his country, meet death, it is said 


of him, he was sacrificed for his country. | 


If rather than deny the truth, a man pre- 
fer death, and nobly meet it as the conse- 
quence of his honesty, we say he fell a 


sacrifice to his integrity. It is worthy of | 


notice that the apostic Paul, in allusion to 
his own death, makes a similar applica- 
tion of the term to himself, Phil. ii. 17. 
“ Yea,and if I be offered upon the sacri- 
fice and service of your faith, 1 joy and 
rejoice with you all.” 

1 Pet. ii. 24. “Who his own self bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness.” Isai.53 4, &c. 

The apostle is encouraging his Chris- 
tian brethren to patience and steadfast- 
‘ ness under suffering to which they were 


exposed for the gospel’s sake. With this | 


object in view, he recommends to them 
the example of Christ, “ who, when he 


was reviled, reviled not again; when he | 


suffered he threatened not; but commit- 
ted himself to him who judgeth right- 
eously.” The obvious meaning, there- 
fore, of the passage is, that Clirist had set 
them an example of patient suffering, by 
bearing the sins, that is, the sinful conduct 
of his crucifiers and those who had been 
accessory to his death, and who, while he 
_ was thus the victim of their rage and fa- 
naticism, spit upon and indignantly treat- 
ed him. But he bore their unjust and 


~ 


iniquitous conduct, thus ungratefully in- 
flicted on him, in consequence of his ef- 
forts to do them good, with the same feel- 
ings of benevolence—the same desire for 
their welfare which had actuated his 
whole mission—viz., “that they being 
dead to-sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness.” And as his sufferings operated to 
the confirmation and furtherance of the 
gospel, (as it is sometimes said, “ the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church,”) the apostle alds, in relation to 
the believers of that day, “by whose 
stripes ye were healed.” 

This corresponds also with the mani- 
fest sense of the passage in Isaiah to which 
Peter alludes—* Surely he hath borne our 
griefs at.d carried our sorrows: yet we 
| did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
| (or properly with)* our transgressions ; 
he was bruised for (or with) our iniqui- 
ties; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are 
_ healed.” 


| ‘There is another sense in which Christ 
may also be truly said to have borne the 
| sins-of men “ in his own body on the tree,” 
He suffered under a deep sense of their 
| sinful condition, which he cgmmiserated, 
| and whose salvation he ardently desired, 
though their sins had brought upon him 
his present sufferings. In the language 
of William Penn—“the weight of the 
iniquity of the whole world, with the con- 


-hatd upon him.” “Under the load of 
this did he travail, he alone trod the wine 
press; that is, all others were then insen- 
| sible of that eternal wrath, which would 
_ be the portion of impenitent persons, as 
well as that it was his great care, and 
| deep travail, that the holy, yet oppressed 
seed, might arise over the pressures of 


serpent’s head in all. And as outwardly 


so he might inwardly shed abroad in their 
souls the blood of God, that is, the holy 


translators, to suit their own views of the 
passage, have rendered for, signifies from, 


but rarely for. 


a> 


'cernment of its eternal well-being, lay. 


| iniquity in the hearts of men to bruise the | 


he gave his outward life for the world,. 


* The Hebrew particle min, which our. 


out of, with, by, by means of, because of, ’ 
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purifying life and virtue which was in him, 
as the Word-God, and as which he is the 
light and life of the world.”—CaA. Quaker, 
199. 

It is remarkable that Matthew, Chap. 
vill. 16, 17., applies the passage in Isaiah 
to Christ’s healing the bodily diseases of 
men.” “He cast out the ,spirits,” savs 
he, “ with his word, and healed all that 
were sick, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by FE saias the prophet, say- 
ing, Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses.” But Christ did not lit= 


erally take the sicknesses upon himself, | 


or bear them in the stead of the persons 
diseased, but removed them by tlie ex- 
ertion of miraculous power. Thi8 sub- 
ject might easily be further illustrated by 
reference to other passages in the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. 
But to be brief—whatever may be sup- 
posed to be the meaning of Peter by the 
expression, that Christ “bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree,” it is evident 
that*his sufferings were such as he con- 
sidered imitable, for he is holding him up 
as an example—* For even hereunto were 
ye called’ because Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example that ye 
should follow his steps ” Verse 21. 

1 John ii. 2. “ He is the propitiation for 
our sins: and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” 

The terms Christ and Jesus Christ, are 
very frequently used by the first Chris- 
tian writers, to signify the New Cove- 
nant, or gospel dispensation, as Moses is 
used to signify the Old Covenant, or ri- 
tual law, (Acts xv. 21.) 1. Because as 
Moses was divinely authorized to intro- 
duce the outward law and covenant, so 
Jesus Christ was divinely authorized and 
empowered to abrogate that law, and in- 
troduce the Gospel or New Covenant, by 
leading mankind, both by example and 
doctrine, into its purity and spirituality,and 
a participation of its divine realities. 2. 


indicative, as well as that of Son, of the 
character of the. dispensation. All who 
come into it are anointed with the Spirit. 
It is, therefore, the dispensation of Christ, 
or the anointed. ‘Those who are introdu- 
ted into it are the sons of God, born of the 


of sonshif. 3. The outward ritual law 
being given only to th. Jews, (in consid- 
eration, no doubt, of the peculiar state of 
the world,) made a wall of partition be- 
tween them and the rest of mankind. 
They had peculiar services to perform, 
and peculiar favours, of an outward na- 
ture, promised for their observance. The 
Gospel is intended to break down all 
these, and unite mankind in one spiritual 
fellowship and covenant. In it there is 
free pardon offered to all, on faith and 
‘obedience. It reconciles man to God 
and one to another. Christ may there- 
fort be fitly said to be “the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world,” because 
this is equivalent to saying, in the gospel 
of Christ, or New Covenant, God is pro- 
pitious to all, salvation being freely offer- 
ed to all, both Jews and Gentiles, and con- 
ferred upon all who come into obedience 
to the iaw of this covenant, which is the 
law of God written in the mind. (Jer. and 
Heb.) Hence, says the apostle, “God 
was in Christ (that is, in the gospel of 
Christ, and by the ministry of Christ) re- 
conciling the world unto himself, and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion,” &c. And Ephes. ii. 14, 15, &c. 
“ He hath made both one, and hath bro- 
ken down the middle wall of partition 
[between Jews and Gentiles,] having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the 
law of commandments, contained in ordi- 
nances, &c. that he might reconcile both 
unto God in one body,” &c. : 
The foregoing are some of the princi- 
pal texts, which are adduced by the ad- 


| vocates of imputed righteousness and vi- 


carious atonement, for the support of their 
irrational and unscriptural “ scheme.” 
The limits of my essay will not admit of 
noticing many more. In general, it may 
be observed, that the scriptures are re- 
plete with figure and metaphor. The 
writings of the apostles, in particular, 
+ ound with figurative allusions to exist- 
ing customs, and to Jewish practices and 
usages. Thus, as was before observed, 
Christ’s death is compared to a sacrifice, 
and especially to a sacrifice for sin—be- 
cause he gave up his life in the cauge of 
truth and virtue; because the object of 
his mission was to save men from sin; 


Hpirit, It is, therefore, the dispensation 


and because his death, and the circume 
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stances attending it, operated as a ratifi- 
cation of the gospel, by receiving and 
obeying which'sinners are reconciled to 
God. Thus, * he died for (i. ¢. on account 
of) our sins, the fust for (i. €. on account 
of) the unjust.” “He died for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity,” 

&c. Christ’s death is likewise “called a 
curse, because he died in a state of sus- 
pension, which -was by the Jews appro- 
priated to those persons who were con- 
sidered as reprobated by God; and it is 
called a fassover, because it may be con- 
silered as asign of our deliverance from 
the powerof sin, as the passover among 
the Jews was a sign of their deliverance 
from the Egyptian bondage. It is also 
ealled a ransom, because we are deliver- 
ed by the gospel from sin and misery.” 
These, as has been justly remarked, “ are 
all bold, but significant figures ot speech, 


the death of Christ really corresponding | 


to them ai! to a certain degree. _ But they 
differ so very widely from one another, 
that no one thing can correspond to any 
of them fhroughout, for then it must ex- 
clude all, or at least most of the rest. The 
same thing, for instance, could’ not be a 
eurse, and a sacrifice; because every thing 
accersed was considered as an abomina- 


. tion in the sight of God, and cou'd never 


be brought to the altar; and the killing 
of the paschal lamb was a tliing essential- 
ly different from a sacrifice for sin.” 

To understand, therefore, these differ- 
ent modes of representing tle death of 
Christ, other than as apt comparisons and 
figurative allusions to Jewish customs, in 
adaptation to a people to whom those 
eustoms were familiar, and to whom the 
death of Christ was specially important, 
as he had been a special divine messen- 
ger tothem, is at once to make the lan- 
guage of the apostles sheer nonsense. For 
Christ's death being compared to so many 
things, and of such very different natures, 
proves that these are but comparisons, 
and refutes demonstrably the idea of their 
being ¢yfes of that event. “ Because,” 
says William Penn, “many times actions 


are denominated from, or appropriated to 


the instrument, as the next cause, though 
not the efficient or most eminent cause, 
therefore the scripture speaks forth, (as 


thdeed is the propriety ef both the He- 


= 


brew and Greek tongues,) parabolically, 


hyperbolically, metaphorically, the in- 
ward substance and hidden life of things, 
by things more exterior and obvious to 
the sense, to the end that such mysterias 
might be the better accommodated te 
vulgar capacities.” Ch. Quaker, p. 205. 
These views, I conceive, are eikaia to 
enable us to appreciate*the language of 
scripture on tshis subject—a subject about 
which Christian professors have been 
contending for ages, to the loss of charity, 
the disgrace of religion, and the great 
promotion of infidelity. On this basis a 
“scheme of redemption” has been erect- 
ed—a system of doctrines of human in- 


_vention—which, though backed by the 


literal acceptation of the figurative lan- 
guage of the bible, is diametrically op- 
posed to its general spirit and drift. 

Not a syllable of the “scheme” is found 
in all the sayings of Christ. If it is of so 
great importance to be believed, why did 
he pass it over in silence? The whole 
current of scripture goes to show that 
(50d, the blessed and aniversal Parent of 
all, is essentially and inherently merciful 
and gracious, ever disposed to do his crea- 
tures good:. that he changes not—“ his 
mercy endureth forever.” All he res 
quires is a fitness on the part of his crea- 
tures to receive the blessings intended for 
them in their creation. ‘he fitness he 
requires of man is a disposition of full and 
unreserved submission to his government 
—of humble obedience to his will, as 
manifested in the understanding. For 
the laws of the New Covenant are “ writ- 
ten in the heart.” ‘They who experience 
this submission and this obedience, are 
introduced into the New Covenant—have 
their sins freely blotted out, without any 
consideration but repentance and obe- 


dience, or in other words, a fitness of mind - 


to receive the proffered mercy. Were 
any other consideration required, it would 
be impossible that pardon could be free, 
or salvationa free gift. Exod. 34. 6, 7. 


“ And the Lord passed by before him, and » 


proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion, and sin.” Jer. 31. 31, 33, 34. “ Be- 
hold the day is come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the. 
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399 PREDICTION. 
gx tnouse of Israel] ; I will put my law in their || times intercept its beauty and brightness, 
ye : eir ey shall 10 have been hi - 
ber their sin no more.” || design to derogate from the real wort 
the wicked forsake his || those honourable | sons of the morning, 
and the unrighteous man histhoughts, | who were made instrumental in a great 
Ce and let him return unto the Lord, and he degree to break down the partition wall, 
i will have mercy upon him, and to our-|} which carnal, selfish man had created be- 
a God, for he will abundantly pardon,” tween the people and the sun of righteous- 
ac . || ness, lam not afraid to say, and give it un- 
der my hand thatit wasand isthe design of 
|| God, that his people in future ages should 
page 330, Page than they did; and notwithstanding that 
h “were sub- || night of apostacy has come over us as a 
; $32, line 12 from the ee rsonal right- people (as day and night succeed’ each 
stituted || other in their season, and God keeps his 
ss,” read, were substituted for fer 
B: er Same column, line | COVenant with both) I am of the judgment 
iL? sonal rig ee ype ; that that day has begun to dawn, in which 
25, for have, read Aad, | the son ot righteousness will rise higher 
A ee and with greater lustre than heretofore, 
‘: | and if those who are called of God to be, 
‘ TO THE EDITOR OF THE BEREAN. the sons of this morning, look back to the 
; . night, and to them who have slept and 
A In perusing the “ Account of the life and been drunken in the night, by- sipping of 
religious exercises of Mary Neal formerly || golden oup of abomination, as even to 
Mary Peisley,” I was particularly struck } 1140 jatter day, they will frustrate the de- 
with some expressions contained signs of providence respecting themselves, 
ter to“a friend in Pennsylvania,” and though not respecting his own work, for 
which appeared to me so singularly real- determination to be glo- 
' ized in the present state of religious €x- |) ion. in heaven and glorified on earth, 
: citement, that I have taken the pains to || touch those who would be called his Is- 
_ transcribe the greater part of the etter | be not gathered. AndI am of the 
: itself for the Berean. If it comes within faith that when the gospel has been first 
the scope of that useful work please af preached to them, as it is meet it should, 
By sert it: : "| that such as neglect to embrace it, will 
Be « Without the least design to lessen pa- || be left, and the feet of the messenger 
pe rental authority, or filial obedience, so | turned another way,eyen to the highways | 
ee far as they are cither lawful or expedient, | and hedges witha, powe of compulsive 
ae I would remark to thee, that divers pa- | love which will prevail on the halt, the 
rents of this age have bent their maimed blind, to to the 
5 d desires too much to earth, to have a marriage of the King’s son, and by coming 
distinet discerning of the times they be 
oie seasons in a spiritual sense, and the sacred | lively aml not look back to those things 
: oses of Him whos¢ wisdom isun- | that @re behind, but press forward 
a ro rchalle and His ways past finding out, | towards the mark, for the prize of the 
i by all the penetration of finite under- | high calling of God in Christ, following 


standing, uninfluenced by His own eter- | no men’s example further than they follow 
nal light, and even then we see and know | Aim, and what say, inthe faith which 
1 but in part, whilst here, but some of us | is given me, that God has designed to 


have believed and seen in the visions of | carry some of this generation in these 
ight, that the day of gospel light which | parts of the world, higher and further in 
has dawned, will rise higher and higher ; | righteousness than their forefathers were 
notwithstanding that some clouds may at ; carried, even such as were honourable in 
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their day, and therefore let them take | 
heed that they limit not the Holy One of 
Israel, nor circumscribe the leadings of his | 


blessed unerring spirit; by looking too | 


much at the example of others, for this 
has been a means of stopping the gradual 
progression of many glorious well begun 
reformations, instead of going forward 
they have looked back, and even sunk ie- 
low the standard of the first reformer: ; 
and ‘such as will be the first happy n- 
struments to labour for reformation in 
this degenerate age, must differ in thir 
trials from the sons of the former mom- 
ing, and will find them to be of a morese- 
vere and piercing kind; Theirs wre 
from the world, and such as they mitht 
justly expect from them, ( though not a- 
empt from false brethren; ) Ours wll 
chiefly arise frem those under the sare 
frrofession, clothed with the disguised sfir- 
it of the world, and that among someof 
the foremost rank (80 called ) in sociy, 
and what if I say, though my natual 
eyes may not see it, that God will dividin 
Jacob, and scatter in Israel, before tat 


reformation is brought in his chuch 
which he designs.” 


WICKEDNESS SPREADING 


If Christianity can arrest crime, nd 
this we think cannot be doubted, then aat 
Christianity which so much prevail in 
our time, and about which so much bise 
is made, must be sfurious. It is saidhat 
in Spain there is one clergyman to eery 
58 inhabitants.—In Naples one to 5+in 
Sicily one to 23, and in Portugal one 115. 
Now those best acquainted with the mral 
condition of these countries, will pereive 
that crime prevails in them, in qect 
proportion tothe number of priests In 
our own country, the increase of vie is 
plainly indicated by the increasisg 1um- 
ber of robberies, murders &c. thatippear 
in the public prints; the increasin; num- 
ber of Bible, Missionary and educdon so- 
cieties, and Theological Seminar‘s, and 
educated priests to the contrary otwith- 
standing. In England, the ezetions to 
extend Christianity, by similarmans, ex- 
ceeds any former period: andjht follow- 


ing article exhibits the fruits of these 


mighty efforts in a way that cannot be 
misunderstood :— 


“Throughout the country, says the 
Londca Morning Chronicle of April 18th, 


there is nothing but alarm, on account of 


the rapid increase of crime, and the ina- 
bility to dispose of prisoners. In the 
Liverpool Mercury of Friday last, we find 
it stated that the Recorder, in addressing 
the Grand Jury, at the Easter Sessions, 
observed, ‘ That he regretted to find that 
the number of prisoners to be tried at the 
present Sessions were unusually large.’ 
At the Salsford Sessions, Mr. Norris, in 
his charge to the Grand Jury, stated, that 
the number of commitments, in the short 
space of ten weeks anda few days, was 
232. Complaint is made of the reappear- 
ance of old offenders, who are never, it is 
said, fewer than one fourth of the whole. 
What is to be done with this evil? It is 
obvious that things cannot long be suffer- 
ed to remain on their present footing. 
There is something kp wrong in 
our criminal] system.” 


SELECTED. 


American Society for Ameliorating the 
condition of the Jews. 


“This Society it appears has now near- 
ly finished its inglorious course. Mr. 
Frey is no longer agent for the Society— 
and in his address to the Board of Direc- 


tors, are the following remarks and state- 
ments: 


“*T entertained no doubt that as long 
as I could be useful to the Board, they 
would neither dismiss me, nor refuse to 
furnish a support for my family. But it 
is not to be concealed that a change, a 
very great'change, has taken place in re- 
lation to this Society, in the minds not on- 
ly of the public, but of the Board itself. 
The feasibility of our plans, and the wis- 
dom of our measures, are on all hands 
called in question ; and many men of hon- 
est hearts hesitate to yield to us their aid 


. and approbation. I fear and tremble at 


the thought, that the noble and glorious 
object of our institution is defeated. 1 
tremble on my own account, on your ac- 
count, and for the cause of Christian char- 
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SLAVERY. 


- ity and benevolence. I may be mistaken. 


But the public seem to me to have with- 
drawn their confidence ; the auxiliary so- 
tieties are expiring, and the income is 
very perceptibly diminishing from month 
to month, and should I travel as your 
agent for four’ months during the ensuing 
season, 1 should go without the least pros- 


pect of being able either te enrich your , 
treasury, or add to your auxiliaries. It | 


does not become me at this time to in- 
quire into the causes which have produ- 
ced this mortifying and unhappy state of 
things; they are wrapped in a mystery,’ 


“So matters stand at present with this 
famous and once popular society.. The 
next inquiry is what isto be done with the 
money that has been collected by Mr. 
Frey and three or four hundred auxiliary 
societies. | 

“During a late meeting of this Ameri- 
can Jews Society, held in New York, it is 
stated in the United States Gazette, that 
the debate on some questions ‘ became 
so animated, that a reverend member, 
Mr. Read, of Charleston, felt called upon 
to propose a prayer, that all angry and 
acrimonious feelings might be allayed.’ 


“The whole of the numerous societies 
now in operation in this country, under 
pretence of converting the heathen, 
spreading the gospel, educating young 
men for the ministry, &c. &c. rest on the 
same foundation, and are influenced by 
the same principles as this “ society for 
ameliorating the condition of the Jews,” 
and they will no doubt in the end expe- 
rience the same fate. The public will not 
only see their inexpediency, but their in- 
jurious and pernicious tendency to the 
cause of true religion, and wholly with- 
draw their suppert from them. Taken 
collectively, they constitute one of those 
numerous transformations of apparent 
righteousness which the Prince of Dark- 
hess assumes in order to beguile and lead 
astray the children of men. The many 


ingenious arts and stratagems employed 


by these societies to draw money from the 
people, prove that they have no real con- 
nexion or affinity with the true religion of 
Yosus Christ.” —Reformer, 


| 


SLAVERY. 


“ Extract of aletter from a gentleman of 
Washington City to his friend in Phila- 
delphia, dated Saturday, May 13, 1826. 
“In the House of Representitives this 

morning, Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, of- 

fered several resolutions calling the atten- 
tion of Congress to Slavery and the Slave 

Trade, as they exist in the District of Co- 

lunbia. The reading of the resolutions 

created great excitement. Mr. M. said 
it vas not his intention then to ask for 
thir consideration, but if, at another day, 


the House should find time to take them — 


up, he did not doubt but he should be able 
togive such a statement of facts as would 
inaice the House to unite with him in 
opnion—he hoped unammously. It had 
ben his wish to offer the resolutions ear- 
li¢ in the session, but he had been indus- 
trously engaged in gathering information, 
ani could not be prepared sooner to sus- 
tai the proposition. Many of the South- 
erigentlemen seeming much excited, it 
beig thought impolitic to bring on a dis- 
cusion prematurely, especially in the 
préent state of the public business, and 
theobject of bringing this very delicate 
bumost imfortant subject distinctly be- 
for the House and the Nation having 
bea effected, the House refused to con- 
sidr the resolutions without calling for a 
diviion, 

“tis only by slow and painful steps 
thathis measure can be effected. The 
pube attention must first be aroused to 
its cnsideration; thenenlightened; when 
a jujjudgment in respect to the matter 
willle formed. I do not despair of see- 
ing te Southern members themselves, in 
timethe advocates of this great measure. 
It ws by a slow and painful process that 
the Jave Trade was abolished in Eng- 
land, It ‘will perhaps surprise you to 
learithat more than one third of the 
popuction of the tea miles square—the 
seat, \e chosen seat of government for 
this grat Republic—is black ; and of this 
numbe\more than six thousand are slaves. 
Theretre more slaves per mile square 
in this District, which. ought to be the 
model rfect freedom, than there are 
inhabitais of all descriptions per square 
mile in — or Virginia; and it 
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OREATION. 


is an alarming fact that the slave poptila- | 
sion increases faster than the white. 


“The public will be surprised to learn 
that this District is made the head quar- 
ters for carrying on the domestic slave- 
trade. During the last year there were 
ene hundred and twenty -four slaves com- 
mitted to the prison in this city for the 
purpose of sale. The prisons cannot hold 
them all, and there are certain low tav- 
erns in town called Pens, where the slave 
dealers keep their purchases, and when 
they have a drove, they take a long chain 
like an ox-chain, and on each side of this 
iron the slaves, the right and left wrists 
together, the pairs sufficiently far apart 
. to walk, and then 8, 10, or 12 pair thus 
froned are driven off. "Hundreds thus | 
manacled pass the bridge or go down in 


the steam bots every year. In the news- | 


papers of this city you will read in one | 


column ‘ Zhis chosen and happy seat of | 
Repfiublican Government, and on 


ether, ‘ Cash in the market and the high- | 


aet price given for likely young Negroes. 

“TI have visited the cells of the prison | 
ef this place; a single case will give you 
some slight idea of the cruelty and hor- 
rors of the slave trade, and as carried on 
inthe Federal city. In one cell was a 
woman and three children, brought into 
the District and confined for sale. The 


price was $800 for the whole, or either | 
would be sold separately—mother and | 


shildren parted! But thisis not all. We 
learned she was the wife ot a Freeman in 
Maryland. The husband had worked 
hard to bring up their children ; they had 
nine, and as fast as they grew large 
enough for market, they were taken from 
him and sold. Now she had arrived at 
an age no longer to bear children, she and 
the remainder of her little ones, were ta- 
ken from the husband and sent to the 
prison in the Federal city, prisons sup- 
ported by the whole people of the United 
States, to be sold from her husband and 
home forever! 


“ Many, very many, of the most intelli- 
gent citizens of this city who have its in- 
terests much at heart, know that the city 
can never wholesomely flourish until a 
free white population shall be substituted 
for that which exists. Slaves buy no land 
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| —build no houses, and tend nothing to the. 
improvement of a place. Is this evil te. 
be perpetuated forever?” 

National Gazette, 


THE CREATION. 


“God in his infinite goodness was 
pleased to exert superior power in crea- 
ting man a superior being; a being en- 
dued with the choice of good and evil; 
and €apable, in some measure, of co-op- 
erating with his own intentions. Man, 
therefore, may be considered asa limited 
creature, endued with powers imitative of 
those residing in the deity. He is throwrg 
into a world that stands in need of his 
'| help; and has been granted a power of 
producing good out of evil. If, therefore, 
we consider the earth as allotted for our 
habitation, we shall find that much 
been given us to enjoy, and much to 
amend ; that we have ample reasons for 
our gratitude, and still more for our indus- 
try. In those great outlines of nature te 
which art cannot reach, and where our 
greatest efforts must have been ineffecs 


‘tual, God himself has finished these with 


amazing grandeur and beauty. Our be- 
neficent Father considered these 
parts of nature as peculiarly his own; as 
parts which no creature could have skill, 
or strength, or power, to -amend: and 
therefore made them incapable of altera- 
tion, or of more perfect regularity. The 


heavens, and the firmanent, show the. 


wisdom and the glory of the Divine Arti- 
ficer. Astronomers, who are best skilled 
inthe symmetry of systems, can find no- 
thing there that they can alter for the 
better. God made these perfect, because 
no subordinate being could correct their 
defects. 

“ When, therefore, we survey nature on 
this side, nothing can be more spendid, 
more correct, or amazing. We there be- 
hold a Deity residing in ‘the midst of an 
universe, infinitely extended every way, 
animating all, and cheering the vacuity 
with his presence! We behold an im- 
mense and shapeless mass of matter, 
formed into worlds by his power, and dis- 
persed at intervals, to which even the, 
imagination cannot travel! In this great. 
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theatre of his glory, a thousand suns, like 
our own, animate their respective systems, 
appearing and vanishing at divine com- 
mand. We behold our own bright lumi- 
nary, fixed in the centre of a system, 
wheeling its planets in times proportioned 
to their distances, and at once dispensing 
light, heat, and action. The earth also is 


_ seen with its twofold motion ; ‘producing, 


by the one, the change of seasons; and, 
by the other, the grateful vicissitudes of 
day and night. With what silent mag- 
nificence is all this performed! with 
what seeming ease! The works of art 
are exerted with interrupted force ; and 
their noisy progress discovers the ob- 
structions they receive; but the earth, 
with a silent steady rotation, successfully 
presents every part of its bosom to the 
sun; at once imbibing nourishment and 
light from that parent of vegetation and 
fertility. 

“But not only provisions of heat and 


‘light are thus supplied, but its whole. sur- 


face is covered with a transparent atmos- 
phere, that turns with its motion, and 
guards it from external injury. The rays 
of the sun are thus broken into a genial 
warmth ; and, while the surface is assist- 
ed, a gentle heat is produced in the bow- 
els of the earth, which continues to cover 
it with verdure. Waters also are sup- 
plied in healthful abundance, to support 
life, and assist vegetation. Mountains 
arise to diversify the prospect, and give 
a current to the stream. Seas extend 
from one continent to the other, replen- 
ished with animals that may be turned to 
human support ; and also serving to en- 
rich the earth with a sufficiency of vapour. 
Breezes fly along the surface of the fields 
to promote health and vegetation. The 
coldness of the evening invites to rest; 
and the freshness of the morning renews 
for labour. 

“Such are the delights of the habitation 
that has been assigned to man; without 
any one of these, he must have been 
wretched ; and none of these could his 
own industry have supplied. But while 
many of his wants are thus kindly fur- 
nished, on the one hand, there are numer- 
ous difficulties to excite his industry on 
the other hand. This habitation, though 
provided with all the conveniences of air, 


pasturage, and water, is but a desert - 
plac@ without human cultivation. The 
lowest animal finds more conveniences in 
the wilds of nature than he who boasts 
himself their lord. The whirlwind, 
the inundation, and all the asperities of 
the air, are peculiarly terrible to man, who 
knows their consequences, and, at a dis- 
tance, dreads their approach. earth 
itself, where human art hagnot pervaded, 
puts on a frightful appearance. The for- 
ests are dark and tangled; the meadows 
overgrown with rank weeds; and the 
brooks stray without a determined chan- 
nel. Nature, that has been kind to every 
lower order of beings, has been quite ne- 
glectful with regard to him; to the sav- 
age uncontriving man the earth is an 
abode of desolation, where his shelter is 
insufficient, and his food precarious. 


“A world thus furnished with advan- 
tages on the one side, and inconveniences 
on the other, is the proper abode ofreason, 
is the fittest to exercise the industry of a 
free and thinking creature. These evils, 
which art can remedy, and prescience 
guard against, are a proper call for the 
exertion of his faculties; and they tend 
still more to assimilate him to his Creator. 
God beholds, with pleasure, that being 
which he has made, converting the 
wretchedness of his natural situation into 
a theatre of triumph; bringing all the 
tribes of nature into subjection to his will ; 
anda producing that order and uniformity 
ppon earth, of which his own heavenly 
abric is so bright an example.” 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


“John iv. 9.—* The Jews have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans.’ In John viii, 
48, is a most striking example of the en- 
mity of the Jews towards the Samaritans. 
‘Say we not well,’ said they to Jesus, 


“that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 


devil?? Our Lord so far accomodated 
himself to this state of public sentiment 
and feeling, that, not unnecessarily to ex- 
cite a prejudice against his religion in the 
minds of the Jews, he said to his apostles, 
when he sent them out to preach, ‘ go not 
into the way of the Gentiles ; and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not.’ 
(Matt. x 5.) But witha delicacy pecu- 
liar to himself, and a force which must 
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have subdued any otherenmity than theirs, 
he resisted this prevailing sentiment and 
feeling, in the inimitable parable of the 
goed maritan ; and ina manner scarce- 

y less affecting, when having healed ten 
lepers, only one of which, and he a Sa- 
maritan, returned to thank his benefactor, 
Jesus said to the Jews that were about 


Judges; and 2. in the belief that'God was 
to be worshipped, not in the temple of 
Jerusalem, but exclusively in that of 
mount Gerizim. The first of these dif- 
ferences would not have been an insur- 
mountable wall of separation between 
them. ‘The Samaritans would have been 


him, ‘ were there not ten cleansed, but 
where are the nine? There are not 
found that returned to give glory to God, 


pardoned by the Jews, for denying, and 
giving up the greatest portion of the sa- 
cred records. But not to acknowledge 
the exclusive sanctity of their temple; 


save this stranger.’ But though he com- 
manded his.apostles not to preach in Sa- 
‘ maria, he went there himself, and many 
of them believed in him. Yet was Judea 
peculiarly, and almost exclusively the 
sphere of his preaching and his labours; | 
or such was the bigoted and malignant 
spirit which then pervaded the Jews, that 
had our Lord told them, he was equally 
their Messiah and the Messiah of the Sa- 
maritans, they would at once universally, 


and with contempt or abhorrence, have 
rejected him. 


“Samaria was built by Omri, king of 
Israel, who began to reign, A. M. 3079. 
He gave it that name, because he bought 
the hill on which it stood of Semer, or 
Samar. It was the capital of the ten 
tribes. But the Samaritans of later times 
were a mixture of such Jews as remained 
in the land, when the ten tribes were car- 
ried into captivity; of those who after- 
wards returned there; and of the Cu- 
thens, or Cuthites, who were sent there 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. ‘These 
Cuthites brought with them their idols, 
and for a long time retained their wor- 


not to pronounce their Shibboleth; this 
was the rank offenee for which there 
could be no forgiveness. How striking is 
the resemblance of this to the difference 
in religious opinions, which has ever since 
inflamed the worst passions, and made 
men the most malignant of enemies? Yes, 
this was the principle cause of that mu- 
tual enmity, which is so stronly marked 
in almost every instance in which Jews 
and Samaritans are mentioned. Hence, 
in the roe moment of acknowledging him 
as a prophet, the Samaritan woman said 
to Jesus, ‘ Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, pointing to mount Gerizim ; 
‘but ye Jews say, that in Jerusalem is the 
flace where men ought to worship.’ And 
when the Samaritans refused to receive 
our Lord ‘because his face wasas though 
he would go to Jerusalem,’ it was be- 
cause, in going to Jerusalem to keep the 
passover, he showed that he preferred 
the temple there to that on mount Geri- 
zim. Each had a temple, in. which alone 
he thought God could be acceptably wor- 
shipped. Therefore they would neither 
‘eat nor drink together; nor interchange 


ship. But one of the sons of Jehoiada the 
high priest, whom Josephus calls Man- 
nassah, married the daughter of Sanbal- 
lat the Horonite; and the law of God 
having forbidden the intermarriage of 
Israelites with persons of other nations, 
he went, with many others, and settled 
under the protection of the governor of 
Samaria. From that time, the worship 
of the Samaritans approached much near- 
er to that of the Jews; and afterwards 
they obtained permission, from Alexan- 
der the Great to build their temple upon 
mount Gerizim. It appears from this 
chapter, that in the time of our Saviour, 
they called themselves the fosterity of 
Jacob; (ver. 12.) that they professed to 
be in expectation of the Messiah ; (ver. 
_ 25.) and that our Lord found them well 

disposed to receive him, even before he 
had wrought any mifacles among them. 
But generally received the 

the Je 


articles o wish creed, they differ- 
ed from the Jews of Judea, 1. in the re- 


jection of all the other books of the Old 
estament, except the five books of Mo- 
ses, and perhaps the books of Joshua and 


boa smallest offices of kindness. By the 
tradition of the Pharisees, Jews were al- 
lowed to duy of the Samaritans ; but the 
murder of a Samaritan by a Jew, would 
not have been accounted a crime.” 


Christian Discifile. 


CHRISTIANITY. | 


“Christianity has been emphatically 
termed the social religion, and society is 
the proper sphere of all i sdut.es, as the 
ecliptic is of the sun. Society is a sphere 
that demands all our energies, and de- 
serves allthatitdemands. He, therefore 
that retires to cells and to caverns, to 
stripes and to famine, ‘o court a more ar- 
duous conflict, and to win a richer crown, 
is doubly deceived—the conflict is less, the 
reward is nothing. He may indeed wina 


race, if he can be admitted to have done 


| so, who had no competitors, because he 


chose to run alone ; but he will he entitled 


CHRISTIANITY. 
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EXTRACTS. 
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to no prize, because he ran out of the 
course ‘ Who hath required thié at your 
ands?’ This single. question ought to 
have made the ascetic pause, before he 
weaved his horse-hair, or platted his 
thong. Alas! how has the social and 
cheerful spirit of Christianity been per- 
verted by fools at one time and by knaves 


at another ; by the self-tormentors of the 


ecll, or the all-tormentors of the conclave, 
In this enlightened age, we despise per- 
haps the absurdities of the one, and the 
atrocities of the othey. Thé day is gone 
by, when saints could post to paradise by 
the smack of their own whip, as if virtue, 
like beauty, were only skin deep, and de- 
votion, like atop, could not be kept up, 
but by flogging; as though the joys of hea- 
ven, like the comforts of an inn, required 
to be heightened by the privations of the 
journey, and ti. “~ggedness of the road. 
But after we have _sughed at these things 
Tet us look a little seriously at ourselves. 
Are there no other words ending in ism, 


_ that are now creating as many seif-tor- 


mentors as Catholicism has lost? Are 
there no Protestants who are their own 
hopes ? and are there no dissenters from 
truth, as well as from error? Are there 
hone whom Calvin has placed upon a 
spiritual pinnacle far more giddy and as- 
piring than the marble pillar of St. Sim- 


eon? and are there none whom he tor-, 


ments with the scorpion-strings of despair 
ten times more horrible than the whips 
of St. Dominic? who have perhaps es- 
caped the melancholy of’madness, only by 
exchanging it for the presumption of 
pride—denying that eternal mercy to 
others, of which they themselves also 
once despaired, as though that were a 
fountain that thirst could diminish, or 
numbers exhaust Lacon. 


EXTRACT. 


“ Religion here, and salvation hereafter, 
are as much the concern and duty of the 
illiterate and ignorant, as of the wise and 


earned. And as those are by much the 
greater number, religious duty must un- 


doubtedly consist in something equally 
attainable and practicable by aii; for God 


dno respecter of persons. Ut cannot lie 


essentially in literal knowledge, nor in any 
peculiar mode of education; for these are 
the lot of few, in comparison of the whole 
of mankind. Happiness being the end of 
man’s creation, and the universal indis- 
pensable concern of every man, the ef- 
fective means of regeneration and salva- 
tion must be attainable by every man. 
Nothing but the omnipresent, and all-ef- 
fective Spirit of God can be this means} 
for nothing else is universal, nor any way 
adequate to the work. The Spirit of God, 
therefore, being necessary to every man, 
is afforded to every man, by him whe 
withholds nothing necessary. 

“This holy operative Spirit, Solomon, 
under its influence, with great propriety, 
styles Wisdom, and represents it in famil- 
iar language, as calling upon mankind ¢e 
turn at its refroofs, with a promise te 
frour out its Spirit unto them. He alse 
impleads those as fools who reject or 
slight its reproofs, or convictions in their 
consciences; by which he shews, it ac- 
companies them even in the streets and 
places of concourse. Recounting the great 
works of this Spirit of wisdom, he else- 
where testifies, ‘She preserved the first 
formed Father of the world, that was 
created alone, and brought him out of his 
fall.’ She was not only his freserver be- 
fore his fall, but his re-quickener and re- 
storer out of that death, he through trans- 
gression fell into; and seeing the whole 
rational progeny of Adam are naturally 
under the like necessity of being born of 
the Spirit, its administration is offered te 
all, in due degrees, and every individual 
in all ages, who have experienced the 
new birth, by which right reformation ie 
wrought, have known it to be effected by 
the operation ofthe Spirit. This the wise 
author above cited witnesseth, in his ac- 
knowledgment to Almighty Goodness, 
when he saith,‘ Thy council who hath 
known, except thou give Wisdom, and 
send thy Holy Spirit from above? For so 
the ways of them who lived on the earth 
were reformed, and men were taught the 
things that are pleasing unto hee, and 
were saved through Wisdom.’ 

| Phipps. 


“ Persecution may produce conformity, 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. || pacity of a favourite child; to discover 


“If any ask, ‘what is the Kingddm of 
Heaven, or of God?’ lanswer: Notvith- 
standing he is the Almighty Sovereign of 
the Universe, yet that is more peculiarly 
styled his Kingdom, wherein he so tom- 
pletely governs aS to be always cheer- 
fully and perfectly obeyed ; where he is 
the sole mover of all that is done, where 
he is glorified in all that is done, and 
where he communicates of lis glory and 
felicity without mixture. This Kingiom 
can neither be entered, nor at all seen in- 
to by man, Sut through the new birh of 
the Holy Spirit, whereby the soul ex- 
perienceth a being born into it; a leing’ 
delivered from the power of darkness, 
and translated into the kingdom of the 
dear Son of God. Hereby alone the Spir- 
it of man enters it, and through faitoful- 
ness, is enabled to make advances thprein 
whilst in the body. This Kingcom sands 
not in locality, not in any Here or “ere ; 
therefore it is in vain to direct it ly Lo 
here, or Lothere. It standsin an Iminite 
and Heavenly Spirit, Life, and N:ture, 
wherein nothing impure can live or ater. 
It is the internal dominion, or ruling »ow- 
er of the Holy Ghost in. men and argels; 
that fure influence so beautifully and 
sublimely described in Wisdom iii.,flew- 
ing from the glory of the Almighty, vhich 
in all ages entering into holy souls, nak- 
eth them friends of God, and prophets. 
In-fine, this Kingdom of God, is tle do- 
ginion of the light and life of the Sprit of 
God. Whoever lives under the seisible 
influence and government of it, lives jn 
this Kingdom. This is the Kingdem of 
the saints militant on earth, and d the 
saints triumphant in heaven; it beirg ex- 
perienced by the sanctified in Chrst Je- 
sus, in part whilst in this world, aad en- 
joyed in its fulness in the world to come.” 

J. Phipps. 


MOTHERS. 
The following passage is from Buck- 
minster. 
“If any thing in life deserves to be con- 
Sidered as at once the exquisite bliss, and 
pre-eminent duty of a mother, it is this— 
® watch the dawning disposition and ca- 


the earliest buds of thought—to feed with 
useful truths the inquisitiveness of a young 
and curious mind; to direct the eyes, yet 
unsullied with the waters of contrition, te 
a bounteous benefactor, to lift the little 
hand yet unstained with vice in prayer to 
their Father whois in Heaven. But so it 
is. The child, as soon as it is released 
from the bondage of the nurse, and needs 
no longer a careful eye to look after its 
steps and guard it from external injury, is — 
too often surrendered to instructors, some 
of whom are employéd to polish the sur 
face ofthe character, and regulate the 
motions of the limbs, others to furnish the 
memory, and accomplish the imagination, 
while religion gets admission as she can, 
sometimes in aid of authority, and some~ 
times in a Saturday’s task, ora Sunday’s 
peculiarity, but how rarely as a sentiment. 
Their little hearts are made to flutter’ 
‘with vanity, encouraged to pant for emu- © 
lation, persuaded to contract with parsi- 
mony, allowed to glow with revenge, or. 


| reduced to absolute numbness by world- 


liness and cares, before thev have ever 
felt a sentiment of devotion, or gratitude. 
for a benefit in the presence of God. Be- 
lieve me mothers, you have no right to 
egpect that the sense of religion will be 
intused by the labours of others. 

“When parents have ceased to be 
teachers, religion has ceased to be. 
taught.” 


‘THE GRAVE. | 
A Porm—By Bernard Bartom 


I love to muse when none are nigh, 
Where yew-tree branches wave, 
And hear the winds, with softest sigh, 


Sweep o’er the grassy grave. 


It seems a mournful music, meet 
To soothe a lonely hour, 

Sad tho’ it be, it is more sweet 
‘Than that from pleasure’s bower. 


I know not why it should be sad, 
Or seem a mournful tone, 

Unless by man the spot be clad 
With terrors not itsown. 


To nature it seems just as dear 


As earth’s most cheerful sight, 
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‘The dew drops glitter there as clear, 


‘The sunbeams shine as bright. 


The showers descend as softly there 
As on the loveliest flower, 
Nor does the moonlight seem more fair 
On beauty’s sweetest bower. 


“ Aye! but within there sleeps 
One, o’er whose mouldering cla 
The loathsome edrthworm winds and 
creeps, 
And wastes that form away.” 


And what of that? the frame that feeds 
The reptile tribe below, 

As little of the banquet heeds 
As of the winds that blow. 


VIRTUE . 

Virtue, ne strength and beauty of the 
soul, 
It pleases and it lasts ;—a hapfipiness 
That even above the smiles and frowns of 

fate 
Exalts great Nature’s favourites: awealth 
That ne’er encumbers, nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr’d: it is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call Ais own. 


Riches are oft by guilt and baseness 


earn’d ; 

Or dealt by chance, to shield a lucky 
knave, 

Or throw a fairer sunshine on a fool. 

But for one end,.one much-neglected use, 

Are riches worth your care: (for Nature’s 
wants 

Are few, and without opulence supplied.) 

This noble end is, to produce the soul ; 

To shew the virtues in their fairest light ; 

To make humanity the minister 

Of bounteous Providence ; and teach the 
breast 

That generous luzury the good enjoy. 

Oh! blest of heav’n, whom not the languid 
songs 

Of luxury, not the inviting bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant honour can seduce to leave 

Those evér-blooming sweets, which from 
the store 

Of Nature fair imagination culls 

To charm th’ enliven’d soul! - For him, 

; the spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him, the 

hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the 
morn. 


Each passing hour sheds tribute from her 
wings ; 


| And still new beauties meet Ais lonely 


walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not « 
breeze 

Flieso’erthc meadow, not a cloud im- 
bibes 

The setting sun’s effulgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling 
shade 

ee but whence his bosom can par- 
take 

Fresh pleasure, unrefroved—Or when 
lightnings fire 

Theirch of heav’n, and thunders rock 
the ground ; 

Wha furious whirlwinds rend the howl- 
ing air, 

And ocean, groaning from the lowest bed, 

vomge tempestuous billows to the 
sky: 

Amic the mighty uproar, while below 

The tations tremble, he, good man, looks 
abroad, 

Fron some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 

The :lemental war. 

ARMSTRONG. 


Tle essay of our western correspondent 
on E..Bates’ work, is received,and under 
consileration. We shall be glad to re- 
ceivethe other essay referred to, and es- 
pecialy the facts connected with that 
publi:ation. Having the whole before us, 
we slall be better enabled to decide on its 
adaptation tothe Berean, than by seeing» 
only part. 


ACCENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 


Webb, Gener- 
Agent. 


PuitapELPHIAm—Marot Walter, Book- 
Selers, 87 Market street. 


BaLtiMorE, Md. Benjamin Lundy, edi- 
torof the “Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipition,” No 12, Light street. 

New-GarDEN, Pa.—Enoch Chandier. , 

Darsy, Pa —John H. Andrews, 

CurstER, Pa.—Edward Darlington, esq. 

Lonpon-GrovkE, Pa.— William Chandler. | 

CANTWELL’s Del—David Wil- 


Smyrna, Del.—Jacob Pennington, P.M. 


| 


New-Brunswick, N. J.—Rodert Bass. 
-WayNESVILLE, O.— Woah Haines, P.M. 
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